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memory of the country of their origin, and, almost without
exception, a vivid distrust of the regime from which their
ancestors had fled or against which they had successfully
rebelled. This distrust was kept alive and politically effective
by the constant stream of new immigrants, some of them, like
the Poles, the Czechs, the Slovaks, or the Irish, still coming from
countries vainly seeking self-government, all of them coming in
search of a better way of life than their homeland provided.

It was inevitable, in the circumstances, that the entry of the
United States into the war should act as an almost immediate
solvent of the old political order on the Continent. To the
pressure of racial groups in the United States was added the
pleas of racial minorities in Central and Eastern Europe, a
wholly new political pattern was given to the war, and the
French and British Governments had nothing to do but to con-
form to it in some degree. Seeing that the map of Europe
was now to be redrawn, the British and French at once set out
on a random search for some form of international political
organization which should solve the problems (of which they
and they alone were really conscious) which must be created
by the break-up of Europe into a congeries of small, inex-
perienced, and probably uneconomic states.

The deluge of new political ideas fell on soil rendered excep-
tionally receptive by the disillusion born of so many defeats to
so little purpose. Here, in the dream of a new world order,
was the psychological satisfaction for which millions had been
seeking and hitherto in vain. It was inevitable, moreover, that
the loudest propagandists of the new order should be the least
experienced in the political facts of Europe's life and history
and in the practical business of government. The most power-
ful statesmen in Britain and France were still, and so remained
up to the very eve of victory in November 1918, wholly con-
centrated on die day to day business of the war. Mr. Asquith,
Sir Edward Grey, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Haldane, the
four men in England with the most intimate knowledge of
Europe and its history and conditions, were out of office and
so bitterly opposed politically to Mr. Lloyd George that9 if they
had raised their voice to challenge directly the development of
the allied war aims, they would have been disregarded as